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Third Mo. 7th. Should be glad, if able, to 
recount the favors of yesterday, while feeling 
unfit even to speak of them. But remember- 
ing what a dear friend once said to me that, it 









but yesterday, through unwatchfulness, I felt 
uncomfortable. Because I spoke of the weak- 
hess of a brother, condemnation followed, and I 
suffered for it. 


28th. First-day evening.—Our afternoon meet- 


doth beset, and run with patience the race set 
before me; looking unto thee, the author and 
finisher of our faith. My short-comings, be the 

omissions or commissions, blot out of thy book 
of remembrance; and this not only wherein I 














is the altar which sanctifies the gift, I can but 
desire that what I say or write, may be sanctified 
by Him, who knoweth the frailties and week- 
nesses of his children, and who in mercy com- 
passionates their low estate. At our afternoon 
meeting we had our dear friend Wm. Evans; 
who is attending with a minute the meetings in 
our Quarter. He was very excellently engaged 
in testimony—dividing the word aright. His 
communication did so come home, answering as 
face to face in a glass, to some of us, that it seems 
as if I cannot speak of it. Nevertheless desire to 
remember these words that were addressed to 
Daniel, alluded to in it: “ Thy prayer is heard, 
and I have come for thy words.” No mortal 
knows the deep exercises, and repeated baptisms 
my poor soul is passing through! but oh! if the 
time cometh when I am to reap, “faint not,” O 
my soul! neither “grow weary.” 

8th. “ What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
watch.” I have greatly desired that I be found 
daily, yea, hourly, waiting and watching as at 
the posts of thy doors; that so I may experience 
a growth, and an advance in my spiritual journey. 

14th.—Second-day morning. Helped through- 
out yesterday. Was exercised but without ob- 
taining relief. I fear there is wanting on my 
part more living faith. Have remembered this 
morning, the many mighty miracles performed 
by our Saviour on those who possessed it; how 
they were helped and healed. Renewed desires 
are raised, to be enabled to cast more wholly my 
care on Him, who puts forth and goes before, his 
humble depending children. 

17th. During our meeting this morning, the 
enemy seemed very busy ; causing me, if possible, 
to wander in thought from that state of waiting 
we should all be found in, when thus met together 
in our religious meetings. This is no new thing 
for me, of latter years particularly. No mortal 
knows the combats I often experience, sometimes 
for a whole meeting through. Then, again, He 
who sees and knows the struggle, arises unex- 
pectedly for my help; which was the case this 
morning, just at the close of our meeting. The 
prayer of one formerly was revived in the ear of 
my soul: “ Feed me with food convenient for 
me,” &e. I remembered also the condition of 
the poor man, that “sat by the way-side begging.” 
It seemed applicable to my own situation. I was 


instructed. 
(To be continued.) 


An Inquiry into the Character and Tendencies 
of Secret Societies. : 


(Continued from page 274.) 

In speaking, last year, upon the subject of 
secret societies among the colored people of the 
South, John G. Fee, President of Berea College, 
Kentucky, deplored the fact that the orders ab- 
stract large sums of money and greatly impov- 
erish the people, without giving them any real 
benefit in return. In illustration he presented 
the case of the colored people in a town in in- 
terior Kentucky, where, according to the state- 
ment of one of their own ministers, they are pay- 
ing eight times as much for lodgery as they ex- 
pend for religious purposes; and this, said he, 
when the great mass of these people are living in 
squalid huts, and their children instructed in an 
old factory as a school-room. 

J. Blanchard, who I believe is the President 
of Wheaton College, Illinois, in the course of an 
address at Saratoga, a few months ago, said upon 
this subject: “There are 190 secret societies in 
the city directory at Washington, our seat of 
government. There are 84 in the city of Louis- 
ville, and these cities are not exceptions. The 
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ex-slave population are crazed with them. Thou- 
sands on thousands of colored mothers now take 
in washing, and toil to feed their children and 
board their husbands, whose wages are devoured 
by the secret orders, one man often belonging to 
from one to twenty of them. The African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Saratoga ask aid of 
the Christian public while a majority of its trus- 
tees pay dues to secret societies. This deluge of 
secret orders calls on every lover of God and his 
country for profound, prayerful study and reflec- 
tion.” It may be added that J. Blanchard’s ad- 
dress was delivered as a plea to induce secret 
temperance lodges to drop what little secrecy 
they have, “that all may unite in open work 
after the example of Christ.” 

That quite a number of educated ones among 
the colored people have seen the folly of the 
lodge connection, and have withdrawn therefrom, 
appears from the following remarks of H. H. 
Hinman, written last winter to the American, of 
Washington, from Selma, Alabama: “ Whatever 
may have been the previous convictions of those 
engaged in the education of the colored youths 
of the South, they have with great unanimity 
concluded that the vast multitude of secret so- 
cieties that absorb so much of the time, means, 
and attention of the colored people, are simply 
pernicious, and with that conviction comes the 
more general one that all secret societies are out 
of place in a republican government, and out of 
harmony with Christian principles. Such cer- 
tainly are the convictions of the able men who 
conduct the schools of this city, and such is the 
growing conviction of the pastors of the churches. 
Two of the men who came here to take charge 
of the Baptist Theological and Normal School, 
were Royal Arch Masons. One made _ public 
renunciation of his Masonic obligations, and the 
other told me that the objections to the secret 
lodge system were unanswerable, and he pro- 
posed never to go into another lodge, and that 
he heartily sympathized with my work.” 

The writer of the above also spoke of meeting 
with the Presiding Elder of the African Meth- 
odist denomination, in a neighboring district. He 
is the editor of a good paper called the Southern 
Independent. In reference to the lodges, his tes- 
timony was, that “he had joined about every 
secret society he had heard of, including Masonry 
to a high degree, and had given them all up 
from the conviction that they were injurious to 
the cause of Christianity and public morals.” 
In Memphis, last year, several colored ministers, 
renouncing their connection with the lodges, 
were subjected to some very rough treatment. 
The manifestations of mob violence resulted in 
two other ministers withdrawing, one of these 
saying in his published renunciation of all fel- 
lowship with the lodges: “ The best secret that I 
learned in joining was, that it was no place for a 
Christian. So I came out after trying in vain to 
get satisfied with them.” 

Dr. Charles Jewett, in his book, “ Forty years’ 
Fight with the Drink Demon,” gives the follow- 
ing testimony showing that the secrecy feature 
of secret temperance societies greatly hinders the 
temperance cause : 

“Another movement which lost us the active 
co-operation of thousands of excellent and able 
men, was the substitution of close for open or- 
ganizations. Prior to the formation of the order 
of the Sons of Temperance, all our public meet- 
ings were open to the world. * * * Seven- 
eighths of our weekly temperance meetings now 
are held in private rooms. Few of the aged are 
there to give the proceedings the dignity and 
gravity which their presence generally confers, 


and the children are left at home; and worst of 
all, the drinking portion of the community, the 
very portion which we wish to influence by our 
arguments and appeals, are excluded. The 
have not the password. * * * Those petty 
rivalries which are now frequently occurring be. 
tween the different orders where they exist in the 
same community, and often between subordinate 
and neighboring organizations of the same order; 
and those unbrotherly strifes for office and honor 
which too often occur now, were unknown in the 
open organizations—absolutely unknown. * * * 
In less than fifteen years the style of operations 
I have described, open temperance work, so far 
revolutionized the public opinion of Massachu- 
setts that the license system was abolished in more 
than three-fourths of the counties of the State, 
The old style of operating gave place in the 
years 1840-41 and ’42, to the Washingtonian 
system, and that very soon to the Sons of Tem- 
perance and other forms of close organization, 
and they have had the field almost exclusively 
for over twenty-five years ; and what is the pre 
sent status of temperance in that State as com- 
pared with what it was in 1843? It may be 
doubted whether we are stronger at the polls 
now (1872) than we were twenty-five years ago. 
For myself I believe that had the work of reform 
been prosecuted for the last twenty-five years in 
New England in open organizations, with such 
added provision as experience might have sug- 
gested, the liquor traffic could have been crushed 
before the public attention could have been di- 
verted from that issue by the great struggle for 
the preservation of the Union.”* 

The foregoing was written about fifteen year 
ago, at the time that the women of the country, 
long suffering in their homes from the drink o 
pression, felt roused to the endeavor to rescue their 
husbands and sons from the enslaving and sinful 
habit. Their methods are all open, they profess 
to be dependent upon the favor of the Almighty 
for his blessing upon their endeavors, and with- 
out doubt the eyes of the people have been opened 
to so incite them to stand against the cruel ad- 
versary, as that encouraging progress has been 
made. How far it may be the province of 
Friends to directly co-operate with the organiza- 
tion must be left to the individual conscience. 
We all wish them well, and desire they may be 
kept out of “every false way.” 

t may be alleged that while the opposition of 
Charles Jewett to secret temperance associations, 
as late as fifteen years ago, may have been well 
based, they are nevertheless quite harmless at the 
present time. This may be answered by a state 
ment made by a writer in the Christian Con- 
servator, a paper of the United Brethren. That 
denomination holds a testimony against secret 
orders, but as there seem to have been some signs 
lately of a weakening in its faithful maintenance, 
the writer in question proceeds to show that it 
would not be safe to count on the harmless char 
acter of the “minor” orders. He instances the 
fact that three years ago, a certain meeting-house 
was built, and a good degree of interest was shown 
in religious matters, until, two years later, a lodge 
of Good Templars was organized in the town. 
Nearly every member of the meeting joined the 
lodge. Very soon the prayer meeting was given 
up, and for three months there was no gathering 
at all in the meeting-house. Then on a Seventh- 
day there was a session of the county lodge, the 
meeting members were out in their full regalia, 
and the streets were crowded. On First-day the 


* An appeal this year, 1887, to the temperance lodge 
to cease their wrangling, shows that the “ unbrotherly 
strifes” noted by Jewett, still exist. 





meeting-house was re-opened, but the zealous 

raders of the lodge were too tired to be present. 
Fence, even though the secrecy feature of the 
temperance lodge covered little or nothing that 
was morally reprehensible, the fact that the 
claims of the lodge were such as to cause the 
members to neglect the assembling of themselves 
together for religious worship, would not allow it 
to be accounted “ harmless.” 

(To be concluded.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Deacon Sam Fay. 

Under the above title, a contributor to the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly gives a brief narra- 
tive of the working of Divine grace in transform- 
ing an apparently worthless character into a 
vessel meet for the Master’s use. The change 
noted was as striking in its results, though dif- 
ferently wrought out, as was instanced in the ex- 
perience of Jacob Parsons, an account of whom, 
also taken from the above mentioned journal, 
was last year printed in “The Friend,” and has 
been lately issued as a tract by Friends’ Tract 
Association. Such narratives may well incline 
us to pause ere we speak of this or that degraded 
or profane person as “a hopeless case.” The 
following is abridged from the original account. 

J. W. L. 

Samuel Fay was born nearly sixty years ago, 
in the very heart of Alabama’s black belt, not 
far from Montgomery. He was a slave, and 
wore his chains for nearly forty years, not being 
able to read a word or write his name. By the 
time he was old enough to work he had taken 
such dislike to the cotton field and the overseer 
that he resolved to hire his time, so having ar- 
ranged with his master, he left home and en- 
gaged himself to work in a printing-office. He 
soon came to be press-man and served continu- 
ously in the same office till he saw that hand- 
presses were about to give place to steam-presses, 
when he engaged to learn the carpenter's trade. 
As he was obliged to pay full wages to his master 
while learning his trade, he would often work all 
day at the bench and at night work the press, 
and frequently for weeks at a time have not a 
wink of sleep except as now and then, while the 
boy fixed the rollers, he would bow his head on 
a pile of paper and rest for a moment. Three 
men are still living in the city of Montgomery, 
who, at different times, were connected with the 
office in which he worked, and each one has told 
me (says the narrator), before and since his death, 
that he has never seen his equal either in powers 
of endurance or excellence of work. 

He was very anxious to excel as a carpenter, 
but in those days it was not the custom to teach 
a colored apprentice much beyond the coarser 
parts of the trade. To overcome this, when 
dinner-time came he would often feign sickness, 
and lie down on the bench, as if to rest, but the 
moment the shop was empty he would jump up 
and proceed to examine the fine work that was 
going on, and often he would take it carefully 
apart, and having seen how it was done, would 
put it together again, and when the workmen re- 
turned he was, apparently, fast asleep on the bench 
as if nothing had happened in their absence. 

He came to be a master-workman, and some 
of the largest and most expensive buildings in 
Montgomery were built wholly by his hands. 

Until the time came when he witnessed a 
change of heart, Samuel Fay was a man of al- 
most ungovernable temper. In the daysof slavery 
he was known as a “ dangerous negro,” and every 
new overseer was warned in regard to him. In 
those times he always went armed with some sort 
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of a weapon, and it was a standing vow with him 
to kill any man that attempted to lay hands on 
him, and then be hanged himself and go at once 
to hell. 

In this darkened state Samuel continued until 
about ten years ago, taking no interest in religion, 
and very rarely consenting to accompany his 
wife and daughter to the meeting-house of the 
Congregationalists, of which denomination they 
were members. Finally, however, with an honest 
purpose in his heart, he resolved to go to a cer- 
tain meeting and give good heed to what should 
be delivered. Under God’s blessing he was 
thoroughly reached, and then without delay he 
decided to become a church member. 

Gradually the tendency to excessive anger 
disappeared, and religion became a real thing 
with him. He said in explanation, “A few 
years ago I made me upa little prayer and I 
lave prayed it every morning since then, and 
though many have wronged me, I have had no 
trouble with any one.” It was found that this 
prayer was the so-called “ Eleventh Command- 
ment :” “ A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another.” It was about the 
time that he made up or made use of his little 
prayer, that many of his old friends were heard 
to say, “ How gentle the ways of Sam Fay are 
becoming.” And while he was growing in gentle 
ness it also became noticeable how his concern 
for the right order of meeting matters and every 
thing pertaining to the interests of the people 
developed. Especially was he the children’s 
friend. He died the latter part of last autumn, 
and, says the narrator, “So much had he come 
to be a part of our best life that, in our homes, 
in the church, and on the street, we feel lost 
without him.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Freedmen’s School at Aiken, §. C. 

The Friends’ Intelligencer gives an interesting 
account of the hardships and sacrifices that were 
encountered by some of those who went from the 
North during and shortly after the Civil war, to 
engage in the great work of educating and ele- 
vating the Freedmen of the South. Among 
these was Martha Schofield, of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, who has been mainly instrumental 
in building up the flourishing school at Aiken, 
S. C., which, at its last report, had 324 students 
on its roll. She left New York on her mission, 
in the Tenth Month, 1865, in a Government 
steamer, and was landed at Port Royal, S. C., 
from which place she was conveyed along the 
coast to Wadmalaw Island, where 1500 colored 
people that had followed Sherman’s army had 
just been placed. She says :-— 


“The Superintendent had arrived the day 
before with boxes of clothing contributed by 
friends of the freedmen in the North and Canada. 
I had an associate, a woman who came in the 
same vessel with me. For one week our trunks 
remained unpacked, as from daylight until dark 
we clothed the naked and fed the poor. Rations 
had to be supplied, for no crops were growing, 
the desolations of war were on every hand. The 
next week we opened school in the double par- 
lors of a private house. The only white family 
on the Island was six mifes away and an “order” 
prevented any others landing. Colored troops 
were for months on guard before the door. I 
named it the ‘Garrison School,’ in which soon 
we had over a hundred pupils. One morning, 
an old man came and said, ‘ Missus, please give 
me sumfin to lay a man out in,’ and, whilst 
getting a suitable article, I asked, ‘ What did he 
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die with?’ The reply was, ‘Small-pox, ma’am.’ 
There we saw it in all its horrors among those 
colored soldiers left for us to feed and care for, 
as the white officers ran away and the Superin- 
tendent had to be on other islands.” 


Having put her hand to the plow, Martha 
never swerved from the path of duty, and 
although in her first year’s experience she had to 
pass through war and pestilence and famine— 
for the latter, too, had made its visitation, and 
for weeks oysters and acorns and worm-eaten 
hard-tack constituted the whole bill of fare,— 
nevertheless the fall of 1866 found her again 
leaving her northern home to resume her philan- 
thropic mission,—this time on Edisto Island. 
The hardships of the previous year were paral- 
lelled in this new field of labor. With scarcely 
any shelter, the destructive hand of war having 
demolished all the sash in the only house avail- 
able for the school, and withal an insufficienc 
of food, life among the Freedmen was filled wit 
trials and hardships. 

In the fall of 1867 she took up her work on 
St. Helena Island. It proved to be a malarious 
coast and season. She says: “I remember one 
day having to let 27 of the pupils go out and sit 
on the bank until the chill went off: In a fort- 
night I found myself unable to rise in the morn- 
ing, and ten weeks passed before I could be 
carried down stairs and out into the sunshine. 
My sister had been telegraphed for, and for weeks 
the little spark of life rested in the Father’s will. 
It was severe malarial fever, going, later, to my 
lungs and leaving me with hemorrhages. There 
was life enough left for my work, but the coast 
was no longer the place. My friends, who knew, 
said Aiken was the only place for me, and in 
1868 an auxiliary branch of the Freedmen’s 
Commission ‘ adopted’ me.” 

Of the work at Aiken she writes :— 


“There has scarcely been a moment when it 
would do to leave the watch tower, when eye and 
brain and thought did not have to be kept on 
the alert; for the Schofield School has grown up 
in the midst of enemies, with hate and prejudice 
and misjudgment hurled against it with the 
strong forces of public opinion. But it has 
grown, it still lives; the work that I came to do 
has been tried with all that was best within me. 
And yet it does not seem my work that has done 
the good, but the Power that only used me as an 
instrument. The way was made plain, my Light 
was clear, doubts seldom beset me, fear had no 
place, the thing to do was put before me and the 
prayer for strength to do it was always answered.” 


Besides the teachers in the regular schools 
there is a teacher of sewing for the girls and one 
of industries for the boys. All the boys of 
suitable age can find work in the printing-office, 
carpenter-shop or shoe-shop, so as to learn those 
trades. Many of the churches of the colored 
people in the State raise enough funds to send 
the most promising boys or girls of their congre- 
gation to the school, thus preparing them for 
teachers. During the summer vacation these 
open schools in their own homes or neighborhood 
for the free tuition of the children of the congre- 
gations. The patrons of the Schofield School 
being all poor, the tuition charges are necessarily 
nominal. The students in the advanced grades 
pay 50 cents per month, the primary pupils 5 
cents a week (when they can). How entirely 
inadequate the income thus derived is to meet 
the expenses of the school may be seen in the 
Financial Statement of last year, in which sub- 
scriptions are put at $2,889.93, and tuition from 
students at $139.78! 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


A Spring Ramble. 


The weather during the Third Month had been 
so cool that vegetation had been more slowly 
developed than in some former years ; but feeling 
the need of exercise in the open air, and hoping 
that a change of thought and scene would be 
helpful to the physical system. I wandered forth 
from my home on the 25th of the month. 

Our village is built on a low ridge, from which 
the ground falls away both to the North and 
South. On the Southern side, at the foot of the 
first slope, is a spring which tradition says was a 
favorite resort of the Indians in former years. 
They, and the primeval forest in which they 
pursued their game, have passed away, but it 
still remains to mark one of the spots where the 
waters accumulated in the ridge above, find an 
outlet. 

As the mind turns to the years long past, and 
muses on the scenes that have been witnessed 
by this spring, there comes into remembrance 
the beautiful lines of Bryant, on “'The Fountain,” 
so truly descriptive of Nature, that many of them 
could scarcely be more appropriate, if this spring 
had been the fountain from which the poet’s 
mind drank in his inspiration. For, if not im- 
mediately at the fountain-head, yet not far off, 
“the wild-vine” still trails over the tangled 
thicket, the “spice-bush lifts her leafy lances,” 
the trunks of “oak” and “hickory” spread a 
“canopy” over the waters, and the maple bursts 
into a flash of scarlet flowers.” But the change 
has come which the poet describes :— 


“So centuries passed by, and still the woods 
Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee—signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 

The low of ox and shouts of men who fired 

The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs; 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind.” 


The spring-head is now a neglected piece of 
swampy ground, from various parts of which 
the water oozes out, lazily running through chan- 
nels which are almost choked with frog spittle 
and similar forms of vegetable life. Some masses 
of these were thickly studded with small bubbles 
of air, and in other places the delicate slender 
lines of green thread floated on the water, dividing 
and subdividing, but so weak that, when lifted 
from the water which supported them, they sunk 
into a shapeless mass of green ooze. A portion 
of this was transferred into a bottle of water, for 
closer examination ; and, when placed under the 
microscope at home, it presented many points of 
beauty and interest. 

The Conferve, as the family of Frog-spittles 
are termed, belong to the Alge@, one of the sim- 
plest forms of vegetable life, but, like all the 
others, full of interest to those who study their 
forms and habits. The specimen I had preserved, 
when placed on the microscopic slide, appeared 
as branching plants, the main stems of which 
were composed of comparatively large cells placed 
end to end in a single row, each with a small 
green spot on the sides. At intervals along the 
main stem, side branches or tufts of similar 
structure were placed, each of which was con- 
structed of a single row of cells like the parent 
stem. 

Mingled with these in the field of view, were 
long zig-zag lines of square objects, each touch- 


ing its neighbor at only one corner. In some 
cases the separation had become complete. These 
were plants in the process of dividing themselves 
up into numerous new and independent ones, 
according to the peculiar mode of growth of this 
division of the Alge. 

On another part of the slide were hundreds 
of little round cells, each with a central dot. 
And shooting about among the mazes of this 
wilderness of vegetation, were little oval animal- 
cule, darting hither and thither with an un- 
certain and apparently aimless motion. 

Returning from this digression to the spring 
itself, as I followed the small rivulet, 1 was 
pleased to notice the bright green leaves of the 
Water Starwort (Callitriche verna) floating on 
the surface, and attached by thread-like stems to 
the earth beneath. The orange-colored anthers 
of this plant, which are formed in the axils of 
the leaves, had not yet appeared, but they will 
probably soon be here, as the plant commences 
to flower early in the spring, and continues to 
grow and bloom till autumn. 

Leaving the stream, I crossed a swampy clear- 
ing, where the stems of last year’s Cat-tails were 
still standing. The buds of the Spice-wood (Lin- 
dera Benzoin) tempted the passer by to try their 
pleasant taste ; and in the grass at his feet, were 
numerous specimens of the curious purple spathes 
striped with green, of the swamp cabbage (Sym- 
plocarpus fetidus). These were welcomed as the 
first of the floral harbingers of spring. The long 
mass of fibrous roots of this plant sink deeply 
into the wet and spongy soil, below the reac 
of frost ; and from the crown of these, the spathe, 
itself, half buried in the earth and mud, shoots 
up, with little regard to the temporary cold that 
may prevail on the surface. The head of flowers 
is so closely enfolded in the thick and fleshy 
envelope, and the entrance is so protected by the 
tip of the spathes, which not only over-arches, 
but often is almost coiled down upon it, that 
there is little risk of injury, whatever winds may 
blow. The cold days we have lately had, in 
which the surface of the ground was hard frozen, 
did not seem to have affected these hardy plants ; 
and the faded condition of the anthers, from 
which the pollen had escaped, showed that they 
had been in bloom for a number of days. 

Inside of the snug retreat furnished by one of 
these spathes, a spider had spun his silken lines, 
reaching from the central column of bloom to 
the inner surface of the envelope—an interesting 
illustration of how early in the season these 
active insects commence their labors. 

On the inner side of a piece of bark that had 
fallen from a fence post, I observed some closely 
woven silk cases filled with small eggs of a pale 
flesh color. These were probably the eggs of a 
spider which had placed them there before the 
beginning of winter, and left them to be hatched 
by the warmth of the next spring weather, at a 
time when the insects on which they subsist will 
also be present to supply them with food. 

The hanging spikes of flowers of the Candle 
Alder (Alnus Serrulata) had developed enough 
to show the individual florets with their stamens, 
but these were not yet sufficiently mature to 
discharge their pollen, which, a little later in the 
season will scatter through the air as a cloud of 
yellow dust, when the bush is shaken. But as I 
pursued my walk, I found on the sloping side of 
a bank, many of the tiny plants of the Shad- 
Blossom or Whitlow-grass (Draba verna) not 
only in bloom, but in some of them the seed-pods 
had already followed the flowers. From the 
centre of a little circle of hairy leaves at the 
ground, a tiny thread-like flower stem shoots up, 


along which the white cruciform flowers are 

developed. This plant is a humble member of 

the great Cruciform family, to which the mustard 

radish, turnip, and many other well-known planta, 

belong. It is a favorite with the botanist because 

it is one of the very earliest of our Spring flowerg 
J 


Business Prospering and the Soul Declining. 
I had engaged, said the late John Ashworth of 
Rochdale, the well known author of “Stra 
Tales” to preach at lately. A gentleman 
not noted for liberality, met me and took me to 
his house in a two-horse carriage. I at once saw 
that I had known him as a worker long years ago, 
So I said, “ It is a pity, sir, you troubled to fetch 
me with two horses; one would have served.” 

He said, “ But the horses and carriage are for 
use ; and I have others beside these.” 

We swept up to a grand house, and my host 
left me for a short time amid a blaze of costh 
pictures. Finding me looking at a picture whieh 
had three oxen and three sheep in the foreground 
with heath and sky around, he said, “ Are you 
interested in pictures, Mr. Ashworth? I gave 
£400 for that, what do you think of it?” 

I replied, “My occupation familiarizes me 
with pictures. Beef and mutton are dear in 
these parts, for these creatures to cost £400, 
£400 at five per cent., is £20 a year. I know 
four needy Christian widows in Rochdale to 
whom that sum, in the form of 2s. a week, would 
prove a rich boon; while the blessing secured to 
you by their prayers would be a fine exchange 
for their hanging there.” 

My host observed, “That is a strange way of 
looking at the subject.” 

I said, “ But you will have to look at it in 
that light.” 

He asked, “ When?” 

I answered, “ When the great Master comes.” 

He seemed abashed, and said, “ But is it wrong 
to buy such things?” 

I replied, “ No, if one takes care first to devote 
a good portion to the Lord, and to the poor.” I 
said, “ You are reported to have prospered much, 
sir, and to have reached so many thousands 4 

ear.” 
r He said, “ More than that.” 

I asked seriously, ‘‘ Do you give away a tenth?” 

He replied, “No; who could give a tenth? 
John Ashworth, if you had £10,000 in one year, 
could you give away a tenth? No, no, not you!” 

I answered, “ Making no boast of it,1 take 
care to give more than a tenth from less than 
£560 a year. Sir, I knew you as a praying man 
in long years ago. Are you as happy 
now as you were then? and do you give as m 
in proportion as you did then?” 

He candidly said he was not and did not. 
Our after intercourse was subdued and serious, 
and I heard last week of his giving £50 here, 
and £50 there, and a £100 to a third object. 


“ For Whom I shall Dip the Sop.’—Literally, 
“the morsel.” No incident of Oriental meals is 
more celebrated in Western narrative than the 
giving of the morsel, or sop, to a table-neighbor, 
as a mark of favor. It is said that the Shah of 
Persia, when in London some years ago, could 
not break himself entirely of the habit, but in- 
sisted on passing some morsels to the fine ladies 
near him, to the danger of their fine dresses. 
Scarcely a traveller, and certainly no resident, 
in the East, can escape this Oriental courtesy at 
meals. Since the dishes are generally either 
stews or cooked almost to pieces, the fingers cal 
easily tear off a morsel. This is dipped in the 
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sauce, thus becoming the sop, and is thrust 
directly into the favored one’s mouth. If the 
mouthful is large, the sauce or gravy is apt to 
yun down the receiver's beard. The present 
writer has often received the sop at an Oriental 
weal, and cannot say that, considering the other 
customs, there is anything uncleanly or repulsive 
in it. A common mode, however, both of helping 
one’s self and giving the sop to one’s neighbor, is 
to take two pieces of bread, and take up the 
morsel between them, the pieces of bread serving 
as spoon, or knife and fork. The giving of the 
gop, or morsel, seems to be an old Greek custom, 
as well as an Oriental one. The custom goes 
back to the time of Socrates, if not to that of 
Homer.—S. S. Times. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
The old manuscript from which the followin 
lines are taken, has endorsed upon it in the heat 
writing of the late Nathan Kite, the words— 
“Samuel J. Smith, Poet.” So that it may fairly 
be assumed that he was the author of them. 


LINES 


On hearing a Sermon preached by Thos. Scattergood, 
in North Meeting-house, First-day, Feb. 22d, 1801. 


“Before the Sabbath shall return again . 
By whom ’twas made, thy soul may be required.” 
Thus spake the preacher, in prophetic strain, 
A warning by the Holy Ghost inspired. 
With fervent zeal his glowing meet was fired, 
On future retribution much he dwelt: 
Insensibility ashamed retired, 
The alarming sound awakened conscience felt, 
And many a prostrate soul did in contrition melt. 


To me, perhaps, is the dread summons sent, 
To appear before the tribunal on high! 
But sons of sorrow, why need we lament 
To close this scene so full of misery? 
Yet where’s the man that can with steady eye 
Pierce thro’ the gloomy horrors of the grave? 
See burst asunder Nature’s every tie, 
And sink undaunted in oblivion’s wave, 
Nor feel a secret wish, his wretched barque to save ? 


Bat whence proceed these terrible alarms 

That in my breast such mighty conflicts raise ? 
Tis guilt which thus the King of terrors arms, 

’Tis conscience to his dart its sting conveys. 
When of my past, my unimprovéd days, 

I scrutinize the unflattering account 
0 God! my ’stonished mind with fear surveys, 

Of sin and sorrow what a vast amount! 

Divine Redeemer, wash me in thy healing fount! 


Were not thy mercy equal to thy might, 
How vain, O Lord, were all my hopes of Heaven ; 
Down to the abysses of eternal night 
My vital part by strictest justice driven ! 
But lo! thy gracious promise has been given 
That contrite sinners shall receive thy grace, 
Their crimes expunged, their frailties all forgiven, 
On angel-wings beyond contracted space 
To soar in realms of light, and sing eternal praise. 
—From the Pigeon-hole of Obscurity. 


oo 
Selected. 
THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stairs timidly. 

“O, mother, take my hand,” said she, 

“ And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Selected. | riding with several of his companions, one of 


whom he expected to be joined in marriage with 
in a few days, his horse, without any fright that 
they could discover, ran off, threw him in the 
road and killed him. I was told he never drew 
breath after they reached him, that they could 
discover. This event happened in the evening, 
after spending the First-day afternoon in light 
ness and vanity. 

“ As this solemn instance of Divine mercy and 
justice has from time to time been revived in 
my remembrance, I have thought it best to 
commit it to writing, as a caution and warning 


THE MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
In the mild silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but Thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast! 
Some vague impression of the day foregone— 
Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee 

And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis Thy will. 






















For O! in spite of past and present care, 
Or anything besides, how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 

My God, with Thee. 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than any thing ; my bosom lies 
Beneath Thy power ; 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 

Of all that man can give or take from me? 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but Thee? 


For “* The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 124. 
WARNINGS. 

It is one of the evidences of the Lord’s good- 
ness that He does not permit those who are 
rejecting his government to go on undisturbed 
in the way they have chosen, but visits them 
from time to time with the reproofs of his Holy 
Spirit ; and oftentimes by outward warnings and 
caienian calls upon them to return to Him 
in whom alone there is safety and peace. An 
instance of this is related by Elizabeth Collins 
in her memoirs respecting a person whom she 
knew. Her narrative is as follows :— 





“A singular instance of the love and mercy 
of Almighty God, as also of his just judgment, 
in the case of a young man, happened in my 
early life. He lived at a public house, and was 
one who took great delight in company, vanity, 
and horse-racing. One day, as he and one of 
his companions were running horses, at the end 
of the race ground he was dashed with great 
violence against a tree, the horse taking the 
opposite side from that he expected to go, which 
brought his head directly against the tree. He 
was taken up and carried into a house for dead. 
A doctor was sent for, who gave no encouragement 
of his recovery; but after a time he revived, 
and in a few days recovered his understanding. 

Oh! the distress and anguish he was then in, 
having no other prospect, but shortly to be sum- 
moned before an offended God, to receive the sen- 
tence, ‘ Depart from me thou worker of iniquity,’ 
Bitter were his moans, and sore his lamentations, 
and fervent his cries for mercy. I went to see 
him in his distress, when it was not in the power 
of man to relieve him. His petitions were for 
mercy and for time: he asked only for one year 
that he might live a new life, be an example and 
warning to his companions, and honor and glorify 
his God and Creator. The Lord in mercy heard 
his petition, and in great condescension granted 
his request, even to a miracle, as it was thought 
impossible for him to be raised, and gave him 
not only one year but several. 

“Fora time he lived a sober, watchful and 
orderly life, but for want of breaking off from 
his old companions, and living a more retired 
life, he at length by little and little fell away 
and got into the same paths of folly and dissipa- 
tion. He was not, however, suffered to go on 
long in this way, for one evening as he was 


in the Society of Friends. 
to a friend in Philadelphia, by the late Nathan 
P. Hall of Ohio, is as follows :— 


tice of neglecting week-da 
built a new house, and ha 
on a day of the week-day meeting. 
morning, one of the children was at Mahlon 
Hockett’s on an errand. 
child, “Father will be at meeting to-day?” 
“No,” said the child, “ Father is going to move 
into the new house, and he can’t go to meeting.” 
“Tell thy father,” said Mahlon, “he must go to 
meeting, he must go to meeting, and if he don’t 
go to meeting, before night he won’t have a new 
house to move into; and tell thy father, Mahlon 


a blaze. 





to my dear children, to beware of loose and un- 
profitable company, and of breaking their cov- 
enants.” 


A warning of a different kind, yet very im- 
ressive, is said to have been given by Mahlon 
ockett, of North Carolina, a valuable minister 
The account as given 


“ Mahlon had a neighbor who was in the prae- 

meetings. He had 
fixed to move into it 
In the 


Mahlon said to the 


Hockett says so.” The child delivered the mes- 


sage, but it did not turn the father from his 
purpose. A load of goods was taken into the 


new house, and with it two of the children who 


were left there whilst the father went for a second 


load. Returning with this, he saw the house in 
The children, with some coals of fire, 
had lighted some straw near the house, and the 
fire had spread to the building, which was de- 


stroyed. 


Daniel Stanton mentions in his Journal that 


some great men in Philadelphia were concerned in 


fitting out vessels for the wicked business of 
oe This brought a deep engagement 
on his mind, and it came upon him as a weighty 
duty, to go to one of these men, faithfully to warn 
him against this unrighteous way of getting riches. 
He says :—“I got a friend to accompany me, 
and cleared my spirit of a heavy burden: he 
pleaded for the practice, but used me civilly. 
A new vessel was fitted out sometime after, called 
the Tartar, which was much talked of to do 
great-matters in privateering: but, as I have 
been informed, she sunk before she got out to 
sea, and many or most of the people on board 
were drowned. I had peace of mind for havin 
discharged my duty, although I much nal 
the unhappy circumstances of these poor fellow- 
mortals, losing their lives in such an evil under- 
taking.” 

The Life of John Pemberton relates the peculiar 
circumstance of a public warning delivered by 
him to the people of Londonderry in Ireland in 
1784. He says in his Journal, under date of 
Fourth Month 20th; “ Reached Londonderry 
and concluded to prepare to fulfil what appeared 
my duty. And my kind friend James Christy, 
having prepared some wrapper, had it made u 
in the form of a cloak ; and thus I passed thong 
two gates and the main street of the city. We 
walked slowly, and my mind was covered with 
much solemnity and awe. At some places I 
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proclaimed repentance to the inhabitants. Some 
appeared struck with admiration, but not the 
least affront was offered, nor any mob followed. 
Coming at length near my quarters, my mind 
being very quiet, I was free to turn in, but soon 
found I was not fully released. The Lord has 
been merciful, and I trust, accepted a part of the 
service that engaged my mind. It was very 
humiliating ; yet I was favored with great com- 
posure in the performance of it.” 

“The next day, the exercise continuing with 
me, after much solid weighings, about the tenth 
hour I passed through two other gates of the 
city, and through two or three streets where I had 
not been before, as also the main street again ; 
and several times had some little matter to ex- 
press, warning the people to remember the mer- 
cies of God, and to turn to the Lord of Hosts, 
lest his righteous judgments overtake them, as 
they had been poured forth in other countries. 
The people were very civil, and though it was 
their market-day and the time of the assizes, and 
the streets about the market-place, in particular, 
pretty full of people, yet no taunt or insult was 
offered.” 

The substance of what John Pemberton de- 
livered to the people on this occasion, is thus 
stated in a memorandum in his own hand-writing, 
found among his papers. 


“ Repent, repent, O! all ye inhabitants of Lon- 
donderry, and of this land, while the Lord’s 
mercies are continued to you.” 


To some who gathered about him at one of 
the gates, he expressed that he believed it was 
required of him to be as a sign to the people. 

The following notice of the same occurrence, 
is from the Hibernian Journal of Sixth Month 
19th, 1784. 

“Some time ago, a gentleman handed to us the 
following for insertion. We now give it without 
alteration or animadversion. ‘About 10 days 
ago something very remarkable occurred in this 
city (Londonderry). An eminent Philadelphia 
Quaker who had been sometime in Ireland, passed 
through most of the streets, covered with sackcloth, 
and repeatedly called upon the inhabitants, “ Re- 
pent and turn to God.” What makes it extraor- 
dinary is, that those who have conversed with this 
Quaker have found him a remarkable intelligent 
person of extensive information, and entirely 
remote from every sympton of insanity. He 
declares he came from America on purpose to 
admonish the people of Ireland and particularly 
Londonderry. It is not unworthy of note that 
sometime before the memorable siege of that city, 
an eminent Quaker of that day called William 
Edmundson visited the town and passed through 
the streets nearly in the same manner.’” 


cincinimtvetpeiitipiimeeeninine 

Prompt Payment of Small Bills—A wealthy 
banker in one of our large cities, who is noted 
for his large subscriptions to charities, and his 
kindly habits of private benevolence, was called 
on one evening, and asked to go to help a man 
who had attempted suicide. They found the 
man in a wretched house in an alley not far from 
the banker’s dwelling. The front room was a 
cobbler’s shop; behind it, on a miserable bed in 
the kitchen, lay the poor shoemaker, with a gap- 
ing gash in his throat, while his wife and chil- 
dren were gathered about him. 

“We had been without food for days,” said 
the woman, when he returned. “It is not my 
husband’s fault. He is a hard-working, sober 
man. But he could neither get work, nor pay 
for that which he had done. To-day, he went 
for the last time to collect a debt due him by a 


rich family, but the gentleman was not at home. 
My husband was weak from fasting, and seeing 
us starving drove him mad. So it ended that 
way,” turning to the fainting, motionless figure 
on the bed. 

The banker having warmed and fed the family, 
hurried home, opened his desk, and took out a file 
of little bills. All his debts were promptly met, 
but he was apt to be careless about the accounts 
of milk, bread, &c., because they were petty. 
He found that there was a bill of Michael Good- 
low’s, for repairing children’s shoes, $10. Michael 
Goodlow was the suicide. It was the banker's 
unpaid debt which had brought these people to 
the verge of the grave, and driven this man to 
desperation, while at the very time the banker 
had given away thousands in charity. —The 
Record of Christian Work. 


ameniniaapnnnaen 

After the Lord had opened my heart, and I 
came in part to understand the Holy Scriptures, 
and to have a feeling of that Holy Spirit in 
which the holy penmen wrote them, and a sym- 
pathy with the spirits and exercises of the 
righteous therein mentioned, I took great delight 
in reading them, and having a good memory, 
could thereby the better deal with priests, and 
with professors. I had many disputes and rea- 
sonings with persons of several denominations, 
both in Yorkshire and other parts in my travels, 
so that through these disputes, and much reading, 
my mind was rather too much in the letter, and 
not altogether so much in spirit and in power, 
as it should have been; for which I met with a 
gentle caution from the Lord, which was thus: 
I heard a voice from the Lord, as plain as if one 
had spoken to my outward ear, “the fowls of the 
air lodge in the branches.” This being repeated 
to me, I besought the Lord to show me what was 
the meaning of that voice which I heard ; and 
the Lord, the mighty God, showed me in his 
condescending love, that the Scriptures, even all 
of them which were written as the holy men were 
moved of the Holy Ghost, sprung from the 
living root; yet those who rested only in the 
letter, and came not to be acquainted with, and 
live in, and minister from the same Holy Spirit, 
are outward, dead, dry, airy and foolish. This 
gentle check was of great service to me; not so 
as to make me decline reading the Scriptures, 
but that I should not have overmuch depen- 
dency on them; and to caution me against the 
neglect of waiting for the help of the Holy Spirit, 
the root and pure spring of the right and living 
ministry, which reaches the heart and carries the 
true evidence with it to the believers that it is of 
God; which that of the letter cannot do of itself. 
—J. Richardson. 


a 
Natural History, Science, &. 
Artificial Fruit Jellies —Commercial “currant” 
jelly is now composed of dried apples, water, 
glucose, tartaric acid, carmine or aniline sugar- 


red, gelatine. Mix, boil and strain. Other 
fruit jellies are made by diminishing the tartaric 
acid and substituting other coloring matter. 

The “dried apples” used in the manufacture 
of these jellies, consist very largely, if not alto- 
gether, of dried skins and cores—the refuse of 
the large evaporating establishments (as we have 
learned by a thorough inspection of the latter). 

These jellies are far from being wholesome, 
and the whole business is a fraud on the public 
at best. We appeal to every true housewife and 
mother to avoid the cheap stuff and to rely hence- 
forth on home-made fruit jellies. Buy good 
fruits and you can easily make all the wholesome 
jellies that your family will need. The formula 


is simple and the preparation easy. Here is Dr, 
Edson’s recipe: “ Take juice of fruit, freshly ex. 
pressed, white sugar a sufficiency. Boil some 
time, strain and cool rapidly.”—Orchard and 
Garden. 


A Battle witha Whale—The New York Herald 
recently published an account extracted from g 
private letter of the captain of the whaling bark 
Winthrop Poole, of New Bedford, of a severe 
battle with a whale. The letter is dated Albany, 
West Australia. The captain says: 

“On the 12th of September, three boats put 
after a whale, which, when it was struck, went 
for the loose boat in charge of the second mate, 
C. A. Sparks of Provincetown, capsizing it with 
its tail. Not content with this however, the whale 
dived down, and, rising, bumped the boat from 
beneath until it was shaken to pieces. That not 
being enough to show his temper, it dived again, 
and in a few minutes the crew of the boat com- 
manded by the chief mate, John A. Cook, of 
Provincetown, were startled by seeing a gigantic 
jaw on either side of them, and in a second or 
two their boat was cut in half and they were 
struggling in the water. Fortunately no one 
was in the waist of the boat, and so none were 
injured. 

A gale was blowing at the time, or else the 
boat would have been saved. The whale was 
evidently dying, but the weather became so bad 
that nothing could be done beyond getting the 
men in. The remaining crew picked up the 
crew of the first boat wrecked and made for the 
ship, while a boat from the vessel put off to save 
the first mate and his crew. When the mate 
was found he had been clinging for an hour to 
a part of the boat with one finger in the cork 
hole. He stated on being picked up that he 
could not have held on many minutes longer. 
The weather had now become so bad, that, 
although but a quarter of a mile from the ship, 
it took more than an hour for the relief crew to 
return. The whale got clear, carrying away 
with it 375 fathoms of line, and was never seen 
again. 

Manna.—Sicily is the chief source of manna; 
in that country the trees are cultivated in plan 
tations, and when about eight years old they 
begin to yield. Cuts an inch and a half to two 
inches long are made in the bark, cutting through 
to the wood. One cut is made daily, beginning 
near the bottom of the trunk, with each succeeding 
cut about an inch above the former one. The 
thick, syrup-like juice exudes from the cuts and 
hardens on the bark into white, spongy flakes, 
which, when hard enough are removed and dried 
still further before they are packed for commerce. 
It consists mainly of a form of sugar called 
manite, and has mild, laxative properties. 


Lake Superior Wild Fruits.—Last July I 
made an overland trip through the wild country 
between the western extremity of Lake Superior 
and Hunter's Island in the international channel. 
I made careful notes on the flora of the region, 
especially upon the wild fruits. 

I was much surprised to find that the wild 
black-cap raspberry, Rubus occidentalis, is et 
tirely absent from this long strip of country, 
although the wild red, R. strigosus, is everywhere 
very common and fruitful. Even on an exposed 
side of Hunter's Island, British America, this red 
raspberry covered a half acre or more and was 
loaded with fruit. Blackberries were entirel 
wanting. Three wild strawberries were collect 

Several forms of the Amelanchier or servic 
berry (June berry) occur in this territory. 
the few-fruited service berry, Amelanchier Cane 
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densis, var. oligocarpa is the most singular and 
promising. Towards the last of July the fruit of 
this was very palatable on Hunter’s Island and 
in the region adjacent. The fruits were as large 
as Clinton grapes, and were borne in profusion, 
and the bushes, four or five feet high, are appar- 
ently as hardy as the pines with which they grow. 
My Indian guide informed me that the Indians 
are very fond of this fruit, eating it raw and 
making it into pies. 

I found but one sort of crateegus or hawthorn 
in fruit, the typical C. tomentosa. The fruit is 
small, dry and seedy, but the Indians eat it raw. 

Of currants, three species are common: The 
red currant, Ribes rubrum, occurs both in —— 
and on high lands, but usually only a single 
bush in a place. The fruit is not abundant 
enough to furnish food for the Indians. The 
common wild black currant, Ribes floridum, is 
frequent, but the Indians appear to make no use 
of its fruit. Indeed, the Indian estimate of it 
is conveyed in their name Shigkaminan, “skunk 
berry.” The Ribes prostratum, valuable as a 
botanical curiosity only, occurs in the coldest 
swamps. 

A single little gooseberry, Ribes oryacanthoides, 
was found once or twice. It must be more com- 
mon than my observation would show, however, 
as the Indians seem to know it well and eat it. 

There are no plums in the country, and but 
two cherries, the choke cherry, Prunus Vir- 

iniana, and the bird cherry, P. Pennsylvanica. 

he latter of these is the more common, especially 
farther northward. The fruit of the choke cherry 
is eaten raw by the Indians. 

The most remarkable of all the fruits which 
grow in northern Minnesota are the blue-berries 
or huckleberries. These are all of the “low 
bush” or “high land” sorts. They occur almost 
everywhere in dry, open woods, yielding an 
abundance of most delicious fruits. The species 
are two, Vaccinium Canadense and V. Pennsyl- 
vanicum. The latter is much the more common. 
At one place in the crevices of bare rocks I found 
another sort with jet black and very sweet fruit, 
apparently a variety of V. Pennsylvanicum. 
These blue-berries, especially V. Pennsylvanicum, 
furnish a wonderful example of the dwarfing 
influence of high latitudes and the consequent 
increase in productiveness. At Lansing, Mich., 
they grow from two to three feet high, bearing a 
few scattered, dry, insipid little berries. On an 
island in the international channel, I found V. 
Pennsylvanicum growing by the acre, not over 
six or eight inches high, and bearing a profusion 
of closely-packed racemes two inches long. I 
could pick the berries by the half-handful at a 
time. They were very large, many of them 
measuring one-and-two-thirds inches in cireum- 
ference! Their flavor was very rich and aro- 
matic, and the skin tender. I think that they 
were the most delicious wild fruits I ever ate. 
So far as possible, I secured seeds of these and 
all other fruits for planting in our experimental 
gardens. There were no grapes in the country. 
—L. H. Bailey Jr. in the American Garden. 

Cattle Ranches—A Wyoming rancher says: 
In choosing a range a novice would be likely to 
prefer a level plain, where grass could grow in 
all places, but old cattlemen prefer a rolling 
country, with high bluffs here and there. The 
reason is that snow is likely to cover the entire 
surface of a level plain, but is nearly certain to 


be blown from the tops and at least one side of 


hills, leaving the grass bare. A cow is not an 
animal of remarkable intellectual attainments, 
and will starve when the ground is covered with 
snow an inch deep, it never seeming to occur to 








it that a few strokes of its hoofs would uncover 
the grass. 
seems beyond a cow’s reasoning powers. High 
bluffs give excellent shelter in storms, and prevent 
cattle from drifting. 
live wherever a buffalo can, and any range 
formerly habited by the buffalo is a good one 
for cattle. 


corded by the papers as having occurred at Dayton, 
Alabama; where some children were playing with 
an old pistol. One of the boys had tend 

to shoot a rabbit. 
which had not been discharged, on the mantel in 
the room of his sisters. A 
while the girls were dressing to go to a party, an- 
other brother, who did not know of the pistol being 
loaded, playfully snapped it at one of his sisters, 
and the ball went through her heart, killing her in- 
stantly.” 


“The pistol is out of place in civilized society. It 
is an odious and mischievous relic of barbarism. 
Its most terrible fruits are not, as in the foregoing 
instance, the purely accidental sacrifice of life, but 
the murders for the commission of which it affords 
the ready means and the continual temptation. 


death.” 


one of their organs: “ Ever since Dr. Muhlenburg 
said, when hearing of the action of Bishop Cum- 


ance to Protestant aa than to us. 
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The Light of Christ in man, as the manifesta- 
tion of God’s love for man’s happiness, is the 
peculiar testimony and characteristic of the peo- 
ple called Quakers; their great fundamental in 
religion; that by which they have been dis- 
tinguished from other professors in their time, 
and to which they refer all people about faith, 
worship and practice, both in their ministry and 
writings; that as the fingers shoot out of the 
hand, and the branches from the body of the 
tree, so true religion, in all the parts and articles 
of it, springs from this Divine principle in man. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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Items. 
—Accidents with Pistols—A sad accident is re- 


ed the pistol 
He afterwards laid the weapon, 
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ay or two afterwards, 





In one of the Exchanges which come to the 
office of “ The Friend,” an anecdote was recently 
published of a young woman, under conviction 
for sin, who was advised by the preacher, simply 
to substitute her own name for the words, “ sa 
and “ whosoever,” in the text, “ God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believed in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” The result was, an assur- 
ance in her own mind that she was saved. 

Similar incidents are frequently to be met 
with; but in many cases they do not convey to 
the mind of the thoughtful reader that assurance 
of safety and salvation, which some teachers of 
the people seek to inspire. For in endeavoring 
to apply such advice to his own case, the im- 
portant practical question comes to the mind of 
such an inquirer, am I such a believer in Christ 
as the text here speaks of? The outward facts 
recorded in the Scriptures of truth may be be- 
lieved by me, just as I would believe any other 
well-authenticated historical narrative. The doc- 
trines taught therein I may accept, as I would 
those of a treatise on philosophy to which my 
own reason responded. But both of these acts 
of my mind may be performed without that 
change of heart which our Saviour declared to 
be necessary, when He said, “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Our Saviour further declared, that no man 
could come to Him, except through the drawing 
of the Father; and this coming means far more 
than that historical belief which results from the 
action of reason alone. It must flow from the 
submission of the heart to that Divine power, 
which in great love and compassion is extended 
to every man, condemning for sin, leading to re- 
pentance and amendment of life, enabling the 
humble recipient to overcome temptation, purg- 
ing out sin and corruption, and bringing into 
closer and closer union with God and Christ. 

It is to those who thus walk in the light of 
God, that the promise is given, that they shall 
know the blood of Christ to cleanse them from 
all sin. 

The woman referred to in the commencement 
of this article may have known a measure of this 
true religious experience, and may have had 
good ground for believing that she had entered 
the “ narrow way” which leadeth to life eternal ; 
but if her life was spared, she would find that 
constant watchfulness, and a steady warfare 
against “the world, the flesh and the devil,” 
must be maintained, to keep from falling away. 
It is a dangerous kind of teaching, which leads 
people to place their hopes on Scripture promises 
without fulfilling the requisite conditions; and 


On this circumstance The Christian Statesman says : 


Enlightened legislation will yet prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of pistols, and perhaps other fire- 
arms, as needless and mischievous implements of 


—Doetrine of Apostolical Succession —The light 
value placed on this matter by the Reformed Epis- 
copalians is shown by the following extract from 


mins, ‘the succession has gotten out,’ the question 
of that succession has been one of far more import- 
That 
we have got the real thing there can be no doubt, 
but that it has done us any good, more than it has 
done to those who have so highly valued it, may be 
very seriously questioned, 

“Ts it not time that Christians should pass by 
such puerilities and concern themselves with the 
far graver matters which press so urgently upon all 
those who have experienced the great cnlvetion 
there is in Christ, and the responsibilities which 
that salvation imposes upon them ?”— The Episcopal 
Recorder. 


— Association for Colored Orphans.—The Fifty-first 
Annual Report of this useful institution, under the 
care of Women Friends of Philadelphia, shows that 
“ The Shelter,” as the home for those who are being 
trained by it is termed, still continues to be occu- 
pied by its little tenants, who are kindly watched 
over and carefully instructed. The number of chil- 
dren at the commencement of last year was 83, and 
at the close 75. There had been no death among 
them during the year. 


—*Saloon Influence in New York City.—The Secre- 
tary of the Church Temperance Society of New 
York, has published a statement which the Evening 
Post has investigated and believes to be substan- 
tially correct, that there are in the city limits 8,688 
licensed saloons, and 511 stores which sell liquors, 
which is an average of one saloon to 28 voters. This 
does not include the numerous places where liquor 
is sold without license. The Christian Advocate says 
if these liquor shops were all placed in line, they 
would give an unbroken front of more than 38 miles: 
It adds the following comments: “The power ex- 
erted by these saloons is greater than all other 
powers put together, and it is an almost unmixed 
power for evil. Each saloon-keeper has a retinue 
of impecunious patrons ready to do his bidding. 
There are other forces that rule in the city of New 
York, but no one force is as great as that of the 
saloon.” 


eG 

Christian humility is a state in which, of all 
others, man can most acceptably approach the 
Lord’s presence. Then let us all sink deeply 
into it. 
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which leaves out of view the conflicts and hu- 
miliations that attend the Christian’s course. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Statrs.—The public debt statement shows 
a reduction of $12,808,467 during Third Month. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $453,117,086. 

The Secretary of the Interior has requested the Sec- 
retary of War to place the western portion of the In- 
dian Territory, including Oklahoma, “under the juris- 
diction and control of a single army officer, with in- 
structions to exercise extreme vigilance in the matter 
of preventing an expected invasion of the Territory by 
boomers during the coming spring and summer.” 

The New York World is astonishing its brother 
journalists with some striking statistics as to the still 
steady growth of its enormous circulation. For ex- 
ample, during the quarter ending Third Month 31st, 
the total number of copies printed was 18,913,073, 
against 15,997,450 the corresponding period last year, a 

ain equal to about a milliona month. During the 
Third fonth alone the number of copies printed was 
6,791,273, which is a greater circulation than the paper 
had for the entire year of 1882. 

The six thousand or more carpenters in Chicago went 
on strike on the morning of the 4th instant, for eight 
hours and 35 cents per hour. Of nearly 400 employers 
in that city, only 90 have expressed a willingness to 
come to terms with the men. 

The winter now about closed was, by all testimony, 
the hardest ever experienced by the rugged Maine 
lumbermen. A man who is employed as a scaler says, 
he was three days coming twenty-eight miles on foot. 
The path on which he travelled was higher than the 
snow on each side. He says if he swerved six inches 
to the right or left he went down his full length, and 
that he had to crawl back on his hands and knees to 
the road. Every little way he would come across a 
horse or a pair of horses that had got out of the road. 
A place had been shovelled for them to stand and a 
bough house built over them, and there they were left 
to wait for a thaw, or a freezing that would bear them. 
He overtook a man who had his horse loaded on a sled 
and ten men hauling him. Sled-loads of supplies were 
left in the road, the horses taken off, a place dug for 
them in the snow, and fed from the supplies of flour, 
meal, or anything that a horse could eat. 

John Godfrey Saxe, the Vermont poet, died in Al- 
bany, N. Y., on the 3lst of Third Month. He was in 
the 71st year of his age. 

The Senate of New York, on the 31st ultimo, passed 
the Crosby High License bill by a vote of 18 to 14, and 
the bill now goes to the Governor. Two Republicans 
voted with the Democrats against the bill. 

The saloon-keeper in Maine is likely to travel a 
thorny path under the new feature of the Prohibition 
law there. He cannot sell liquor without a United 
States license, and under the new State law, the posses- 
sion of a United States license is all the evidence re- 
quired to convict him of being a rumseller. The books 
of the internal revenue officers are open to public in- 
spection, and the moment the saloon-keeper takes out 
a United States license he pleads guilty of breaking 
the State law. 

Nineteen families in three precincts of Calhoun Co., 
Texas, are reported to be “in a condition of starvation, 
occasioned by the drought.” The report is verified by 
affidavits from leading citizens. 

On the 4th instant, Edwin H. Fitler was inaugurated 
Mayor of this city, to which office he was elected in the 
Second Month last. Henceforth the sole executive 
power will be vested in the Mayor, who is authorized 
to appoint a Director of the Department of Public 
Safety, a Director of the Department of Public Works, 
and a President and four Directors comprising the 
Board of Public Charities and Correction. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 441, 
which was 82 less than during the previous week, and 
19 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 214 were males and 227 females: 
243 adults and 198 minors: 51 died of consumption ; 
44 of pneumonia; 38 of diseases of the heart; 23 of 
old age ; 22 of inflammation of the brain ; 18 of convul- 
sions; 15 of bronchitis; 15 of apoplexy; 14 of maras- 
mus, and 12 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 110; 4’s, 129; 3’s, 100}; 
currency 6’s, 1264 a 137. 

Cotton was quiet but steady, at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6§ cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. Opened, 633; 
closed, 634. Highest, 634; lowest, 63%. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour ruled steady, but demand 


was principally to meet the immediate requirements 
of the home trade. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
family, at $3.75; 125 barrels Pennsylvania, roller 
straight, at $4.25; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 250 
barrels do. straight, $4.40; 125 barrels Indiana straight, 
at $4.25; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.65 a $4.75; 
125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4, and 625 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.70 a $4.90. Rye flour was quoted at $2.85 
per barrel for choice. 

Grain.— Wheat was fairly active, No. 2 red closing 
at 893 a 893 cts. Rye was dull and quoted at 53 cts. 
for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn was quiet; No. 2 mixed 
closing at 46 a 46} cts. Oats were quiet but steady: 
No. 2 white closed at 36} a 36$ cts. 

Beef cattle were fairly active and firm, at 4 a 53 cts. 

Sheep were active and }c. higher, at 44 a 6} cts. 

Lambs were active at 5} a 7} cts. 

Hogs were active and }c. lower: Western, 8} a 8c. 

ForEeicn.—On the 28th and 29th of last month, 
W. E. Gladstone, in the British House of Commons, 
strongly opposed some of the positions taken in the 
Government Coercion act. The strength of his reason- 
ing was admitted by the Conservatives, and keenly felt 
by the Unionist Liberals. On the 31st, it was an- 
nounced that the cabinet had decided to abandon that 
clause of the bill which provides for the changing of 
the venue from Dublin to London in certain classes of 
criminal trials, thus practically removing the greatest 
cause of the Liberal-Unionists’ opposition to the bill. 

On the Ist instant, closure was carried by a vote of 
861 to 253, and the first reading of the Coercion bifl 
was agreed upon without division. All the members 
on the front Opposition bench, with Gladstone leading, 
left the House, followed by a large body of Liberals. 

The prosecution against Dillon, O’Brien, Crilly and 
Redmond for their connection with the plan of cam- 
paign, has been abandoned. 

Legislation for Alsace-Lorraine is to be again dele- 
gated to the Reichstag. A bill will shortly be intro- 
duced to restore the status existing prior to 1879. The 
autonomous legislation of the Provincial Committee and 
the Secretaryship of State are to be abolished. If the 
Provincial administration be modelled after the Prus- 
sian Provincial Governorships, the post of Stattholter 
will become doubtful. While France discusses Ger- 
many’s permanent possession of Alsace-Lorraine, Ger- 
many desires greater security against French agitation. 

Antoine, a delegate elected for Alsace-Lorraine to 
the German Reichstag, has been expelled from the 
German Empire, on account of his hostility to the 
Government. The circumstance has caused a profound 
sensation in Paris. 

Advices received in Berlin from St. Petersburg, fully 
confirm the report that another attempt has been made 
upon the life of the Czar. It is learned that on the 
29th ultimo, while the Czar was exercising in the park 
connected with the Gatschina Palace, he was fired upon 
by an officer of the army, the ball passing close to his 
person. The officer was immediately seized by at- 
tendants and imprisoned. 

A wholesale merchant of St. Petersburg, reputed to 
be worth millions, has been shot and killed by a man 
to whom he refused to give 80,000 roubles towards the 
Nihilist fund. The murderer has been arrested. Other 
Russian capitalists are fearful of suffering a similar 
fate. They are receiving letters threatening them with 
immediate death if they do not comply with demands 
to furnish money for “the common cause.” 

Three cases of Asiatic cholera have been discovered 
in Pesth, Austria, and the nature of the malady in 
each has been clearly established. Much alarm pre- 
vails in consequence. 

According to a telegram from Quebec, the snow 
blockade on the Intercolonial Railway is “unprece- 
dented,” and all travel on the road is stopped. There 
is also a snow blockade on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

W. E. Whitcher, ex-Commissioner of the Dominion 
Fisheries, has published a letter in Ottawa in regard 
to the construction of that part of the Treaty of 1818, 
covering the rights of American fishermen in Canadian 
ports. Whitcher says that “such athing as preventing 
people from selling bait to Americans, or preventing 
the latter from purchasing it, was never contemplated. 
What the framers of the treaty designed to do was to 
prevent American fishermen from fishing for bait, with 
seines or otherwise, within the three-mile limit.” 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held in Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth Mo. 21st, 1887, at 8 Pp. m. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

RicHarpD Cappury, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ¢ 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 16th instant, at 2.39 
P. M. 

The Visiting Committee will meeting at the schoo} 
on Third-day the 12th inst. Conveyances will meg, 
trains leaving Broad St. Station at 2.47 and 4.55 p, y, 

Fourth Mo. 1887. Wo. Evans, Clerk, 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fun 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents), 
in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished for 
those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 
No. 142 NortH SixTEENTH STREET, 

In Tenth Month last, the Committee of the three city 
Monthly Meetings issued an address in relation to the 
Library Building, then approaching completion, and 
the provision that had been made for receiving meeti 
and Lindoet records on deposit. Since that time altera. 
tions have been made in the building to meet certain 
criticisms, and it has been furnished and opened. The 
record room has been shelved in such a way as to give 
each book the exclusive use of a pigeon-hole, in which 
it will be labeled and placed on its side. This will 
preserve the books much better than the usual plan of 
standing erect and will facilitate research. 

As the Yearly Meeting ‘has recently supplied the 
Monthly Meetings with new books for recording births, 
marriages and deaths, this appears to be a suitable 
time for depositing all records not in use, including 
minutes, in a central and safe place. 

Over 100 volumes having already been received from 
five of the Quarterly Meetings, interested Friends are 
invited to inspect the premises on Third-day, the 19th 
inst., from 3 to 6 P.M. The undersigned will be present 
and explain the arrangements, which can be recom- 
mended with confidence. 

Joun H. DILLINGHAM, 

Philada., Fourth Mo. 4th, 1887. Custodian, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
tirhely notice is sent to J.G. WriiiAMs, Supt. 


MarrIEpD, Third Month 17th, 1887, at the young 
woman’s parents, in a meeting held by appointment of 
Young St. Meeting, Canada, JosepH HENpDERsON, of 
Norwich, to ANNA PEeNINNA, daughter of Joshua and 
Asenath H. Clayton. 


Drep, on the 27th of Ninth Month, 1886, at his resi- 
dence in Media, Delaware Co., Pa., Jacon SMED 


LEY, 
in the 85th year of his age. He was an elder and 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. 

,on the 18th of Third Month last, Mary W. 
Perot, widow of the late William S. Perot, in the 83d 
year of her age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, at his residence in West Philadelphia, on the 
18th ultimo, RicHArp LinpsEy NicHoLson, in the 
57th year of his age, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, at her residence, near Musagtine, Iowa, on the 
morning of the 22d of Third Mo. 1887, Lyp1a THomP- 
SON, aged 82 years, a member and elder of Muscatine 
Monthly Meeting. This aged pilgrim bore a weight 
of suffering for many years, as only the Christian can. 
She longed to depart and be with Jesus, and we doubt 
not is now enjoying the presence of her Saviour. 

——, in Tuckerton, N. J., Third Month 29th, 1887, 
Mary Bartiert, a member of Little Egg Harbor 
ee and Particular Meeting, in the 74th year of 

er age. 

——, Third Month 30th, 1887, Kesran, wife of John 
R. Brown, in the 7lst year of her age, a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. Her health 
had been failing for several months; her quiet 
guarded life gave evidence that her day’s work was 
going on with the day. She was strongly attached to 
the principles of Friends, and her diligence in the at 
tendance of our religious meetings, when very feeble 
in health, was truly exemplary. Though unable to 
converse with her family and friends during the pro 
gress of the disease, they have the consoling hope that 
their loss is her eternal gain. Truly a pious, benevo 
lent and virtuous mother is gone. 





